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ORIGIN OF THE VOW MOTIF EST THE 

Warts Wolf AND RELATED 

STORIES. 

This cycle of stories may be divided into two 
groups. In the first group, the father in order to 
escape death promises to sacrifice to an animal 
whatever he meets first on his return home. In 
the second group, he promises to return to the 
monster himself in case neither of his daughters 
is willing to go in his stead. 

1. Group I. 

According to the legend of the White Wolf, 1 a 
man who is about to set out on a long voyage asks 
his three daughters what he shall bring them on 
his return. The two oldest daughters ask for 
dresses and the youngest desires a talking rose. 
After reaching his destination the father pur- 
chases the dresses, but when he inquires about 
the talking rose, he is told that there is no such 
thing in the world. Finally, however, he arrives 
at a castle, where he finds the rose that he desires, 
and immediately after plucking it a white wolf 
rushes toward him threatening to kill him. The 
wolf agrees to pardon him on condition that he 
shall bring him the first person that he meets on 
returning to his home. The father makes the 
promise and the first person that he meets on his 
return is his youngest daughter, who, after learn- 
ing of the vow that her father had made, goes at 
once to the castle of the white wolf, who is con- 
demned to take the form of a wolf during the day 
and resumes his human form at night. 

Likewise, in the story of The Soaring Lark,' a 
father, who is on the point of setting out on a long 
journey, promises to bring his youngest daughter 



a singing, soaring lark. By chance he came to a 
castle in the middle of a forest, and, seeing a lark 
in a tree near by, he had his servant climb the 
tree and catch it. But as soon as he approached 
the tree a lion sprang from behind, and, threat- 
ening to devour him, agreed to spare his life only 
on condition that he would promise to give him 
whatever he met first on his return home. The 
first one who greeted him on entering his house 
was his youngest daughter, who in fulfilment of 
the vow made by her father, took leave the fol- 
lowing morning and went to the castle of the lion, 
an enchanted prince, who by day had the form of 
a lion, and by night resumed his natural human 
figure." 

The vow motif in group I seems to have been 
borrowed from the vow of Jephthah, to which it 
bears a very striking resemblance. With refer- 
ence to Jephthah' s vow the author of Judges* 
says : ' ' And Jephthah vowed a vow unto the 
Lord, and said, If thou shalt without fail deliver 
the children of Ammon into mine hands, 

"Then it shall be, that whatsoever cometh forth 
of the doors of my house to meet me, when I 
return in peace from the children of Ammon, 
shall surely be the Lord's, and I will offer it up 
for a burnt offering." 

Then, just as in the case of the legend of the 
White Wolf and similar stories, the first person 
that meets Jephthah on his return home is his 
daughter. 

2. Group II. 

According to the story of la Belle et la BUe, & 
there was once a rich merchant who had three 
sons and three daughters. When the father was 
on the point of setting out on a long voyage, two 
of his daughters askod him to bring them dresses, 



1 See Romania, x, 117-119. 

s See The True Annals of Fairy-Land, edited by William 
Canton and illustrated by Charles Robinson, London 
(without date), pp. 162-170. Compare also Romania, 
X, 120, 



3 For other stories connected with the theme of the 
White Wolf compare Romania, x, 119-121. 

* See The Holy Bible, Judges, xi, 30-31. 

5 See Conies des Fees par Madame d'Aulnoy et Madame 
Leprince de Beaumont, Paris (sans date), pp. 193-211, 
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fur capes and other costly apparel. The youngest 
daughter hesitated to ask for anything at first, 
but, on being questioned by her father, finally 
told him to bring her a rose. Before reaching 
home the merchant came to a place where he 
found some roses and, remembering the request of 
his youngest 'daughter, plucked a branch. There- 
upon a horrid monster approached him and agreed 
to spare his life only on condition that one of his 
daughters should go to the palace to die in his 
stead. The merchant swore that he would return 
to the palace within three months to receive his 
punishment in case his daughters should refuse to 
go. The youngest daughter then went to the 
palace of the monster in order to save her father's 
life. 6 

The oldest form of the vow motif in the stories 
under consideration is doubtless represented by 
the versions of group I, where the father promises 
to sacrifice to a horrid monster whatever he meets 
first on his return home. On the other hand, 
group II, according to which a father promises 
to sacrifice to an animal a definite person, either 
himself or one of his daughters, probably repre- 
sents a later development of the theme of group I. 

That the vow motif was not originally a part of 
the legend of tiie father who gives his daughter to 
a monster is shown by the fact that the versions 
that represent the form of this story before it was 
combined with the other themes contained in the 
White Wolf do not show this motif. 

According to a Sicilian 7 story the youngest 
daughter of a poor man goes into the fields with 
her father one day in search of some wild horse- 
radish. Finding the plant that she desires, she 
pulls it up and in the very place from which she 
had taken the horse-radish she discovers a hole 
from which is heard a voice complaining because 
the door of its house had been removed. The man 
then complains of his poverty, whereupon the voice 
tells him to leave his daughter and promises to 
give him a large sum of money in return. The 
father finally gives his consent and the young girl 
goes to live in a beautiful palace. 

•For other stories connected with Group II, compare 
Romania, x, 121-122. 

7 See Romania, x, 125. For a similar story compare 
also Stanislao Prato, Quattro Novdline popolari livornm, 
Spolete, 1880, pp. 43-44. 



Likewise, in an Italian 8 story, Tulisa, the 
daughter of a poor woodcutter, is one day picking 
up pieces of dead Arood near an old well when she 
hears a voice saying : " Will you be my wife ? " 
The girl is frightened and runs away, but after a 
repetition of the adventure the father goes to the 
well where he promises his daughter to the mon- 
ster in return for wealth. 

The continuation of this story, as well as that of 
the Sicilian 9 tale given above, bears a striking re- 
semblance to the second part of the fable of 
Psyche. 1 " The first part of this fable also contains 
the motif of the monster to which the father gives 
his daughter. In the fable, however, the father 
gives Psyche to a serpent in obedience to the 
command of an oracle, while in the other stories 
he gives her to an animal that promises to make 
him rich. 

The foregoing study leads one to believe that in 
the group of stories connected with the fable of 
Psyche we probably have the original form of the 
theme, according to which a father consents to the 
marriage of his daughter with a monster, and that 
to these pagan tales was later added the vow motif 
under the influence of the vow of Jephthah as 
already indicated. 11 

Oliver M. Johnston. 

Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 



ETYMOLOGICAL NOTES. 

1. Scotch, Eng. dial, drwmly 'turbid, dreggy, 
muddy,' related to EFries. drummig 'trube, 
dick, dreckig, schlammig, moderig,' drum 'Trubes, 
Dickes, Bodensatz, Dreck, Schlamm, Moder,' 
need not be regarded as derived from the Germ, 
stem droi- 'triibe ; truben.' It is rather from 
a synonymous base. Compare Lith. drumsti 

8 See Romania, x, 127; Asiatic Journal, New Series, 
vol. n. 

9 The second part of these two stories has been omitted 
here, because it throws no light on the sources of the 
legend of the White Wolf. 

10 See Romania, x, 126. 

11 For the stories used in the first part of the White Wolf, 
compare Romania, x, 122-124. 



